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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. own good time, to send help from Thy sanctu- 


ary. If Thou help not, vain is the help of man. 

23rd. First-day.—At meeting this morning, 
after being prevented from getting there for ten 
weeks, It was very pleasant to be able to meet 
with my friends again for Divine worship. My 
mouth was opened to speak of David, who said: 
“In my prosperity, I shall never be moved.” 
But when the Lord’s face was hidden from him, 
the plaintive language was uttered: “ Will the 
Lord cast off forever,” &c. I felt a word of en- 
couragement for those present, to wait the Lord’s 
time ; who, when He hath proved us, will again 
return, and enable to set up our Ebenezer and 
say, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” What 
a mercy to feel, though low and cast down, that 
the Lord hath not forgotten to be gracious; but 
in his own time, will lift up again the light of 
his countenance. Praises to his ever worthy, 
and excellent name. 

28th.—I desire to be more and more on the 
watch; more watchful over my words. Oh 
Lord keep the dvor of my lips, that I sin not 
with my tongue. 

31st.—* Why art thou cast down oh my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God,” &c. O, this hope! which is as an 
anchor to the soul, both sure and steadfast. 
While feeling poor and low, the above words of 
the Psalmist, arose in my mind with encourage- 
ment. Cast me not off, O Lord, in old age, for- 
sake me not when the weakness and infirmities 
of advanced years, make the frail tabernacle to 
tremble. Thou, holy Father, hast been my 
help and support in low, stripped seasons ; leave 
me not nor forsake me, O God of my salvation. 

Sixth Month 12th—Was informed of the 
death of my aged friend, Rachel Phillips, about 
94 yearsold. She was in the station of an elder; 
though owing to feebleness, had not beeu able 
to get to meetings for a long time. Neverthe- 
less faithful in attending them while health per- 
mitted. How her Meeting (Bradford) is strip- 
ped of all the aged ones, who occupied the front 
seats, and were faithful in the support of our 
doctrines and testimonies ! 

13th.—At meeting this morning, which was 
a silent one. A low time, and hard to get the 
mind centred, wandering thoughts at times so 
crowding. How I do desire when assembled for 
worship, to keep the mind stayed upon Him 
who is a spirit; and they who worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. It is 
recorded, that “ when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord, Satan came 
also among them.” The unwearied enemy of 
our soul’s peace, is ever on the watch. O Lord, 
I pray Thee, rebuke him that he may be turned 
back. If he cannot lift up, he will endeavor to 
cast down below hope. But he was a liar from 
the beginning. Thy power is above all the 


power of the enemy. Forever praised be thy 
holy name. 





of being strengthened by the change. At meet- 
ing this morning, I was constrained to suppli- 
cate for the different states assembled. A large 
attendance of young people. The front seats 
very stripped of those who formerly occupied 
them, and few appear to be prepared to fill the 
vacant places. Oh, that there was a willingness 
in the young people, to take up the cross, and 
obey and follow our dear Redeemer in all He 
may require. He is not an hard Master. He 
will not call for or require of them more than, 
if faithful, He will give ability to perform. 

29th.— At meeting this morning, I was feel- 
ing very stripped and poor, when the remem- 
brance of the children of Israel journeying 
through the wilderness and being fed on manna, 
presented to my mind and led to expression. It 
had to be sought for daily. They could not 
gather enough for a longer period; showing 
that former favors and benefits will avail little. 
We must seek day by day and oftener than the 
returning day, for heavenly bread—the hidden 
manna, which can nourish the soul unto eternal 
life. More was added after I had expressed 
the above, and encouragement extended to the 
stripped and poor in spirit. , appeared in 
supplication; after which , Spoke at con- 
siderable length. We had a solemn, good meet- 
ing. My spirit was refreshed, after a long sea- 
son of poverty and strippedness. “The Lord 
is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble, and 
He knoweth them that trust in Him.” 

Eighth Month 1Ist.—-As respects the longest 
life, time is short compared with eternity—the 
boundless ocean of eternity. Yet how many 
are living at ease in their professions, thinking 
it is time enough, when they have performed 
this and the other plan, to give up to serve the 
Lord. Oh the danger of such a state! For in 
an unexpected moment, the pale messenger may 
be sent, and the language proclaimed, “Thou 
shalt die and not live.” Oh the need of living 
day by day as though each one might be the 
last! “ Lord, make me to know mine end and 
the measure of my days what it is, that 1 may 
know how frail Iam. Behold Thou hast made 
my days as an hand breadth, and mine age is 
as nothing before Thee.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 
Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 153.) 

Fourth Month 14th. 1886.—*“ Bless the Lord, 
0 my soul: and all that is within me, bless his 
Holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits. Who forgiveth all 
thineiniquities, who healeth all thy diseases,” &c. 
Since my last memorandum in this book, I have 
been very sick, whereby I have been confined 
to my bed four weeks. It has been hidden from 
me, whether I shall get about again or not. 
There is One who sees the end from the begin- 
ning; who has been my support in this time of 
suffering. While sensible of omissions and com- 
missions, have remembered that our compas- 
sionate Saviour “knoweth our frame; He re- 
membereth that we are dust; and can forgive 
all our backslidings, and love us freely. 

16th.—Improving slowly. Thankfulness is 
the clothing of my spirit, in being relieved from 
suffering. There must be a wise purpose in my 
being continued longer. Yesterday had a visit 
from Ellwood Dean and wife, and Their 
visit was acceptable and comforting. 

18th. First-day.—Prevented from getting to 
meeting. It was cheering to have the company 
of several valuable Friends this morning, ’ 
and wife, with a Friend who has lately been re- 
ceived a member. Feel that I am gaining a 
little strength. Holy Father, Thou hast made 
all my bed in my sickness. Praises to Thy 
great and ever excellent name. 

19th.—Yearly Meeting commenced to-day. 
Was informed that the Select Meeting on Sev- 
enth-day, was a very solemn one. Much as 
there is at seasons to cast down and discourage, 
yet there is cause to take fresh courage, and 
press onward. The unslumbering Shepherd is 
a hear now, as in any age of the world. 

26th.—Had a visit this morning from E. V., 
from Canada, who has been attending the Year- 
ly Meeting. She appeared in testimony and 


prayer. I was comforted by her company and 
eervice. 













































From the “S. S. Tiss.” 


The Shaykh of Zeta. 


(Concluded from page 155.) 

When we had finished our repast, a servant 
appeared with water, which he poured over our 
hands, just where we sat, without troubling about 
a bowl or basin. After this we took our old 
places along the walls, which were not by any 
means comfortable. The arrival of the Fran 
had already been published throughout the vil- 
lage, and now there were constantly new ar- 
rivals, who made their bow before the shaykh 


and me, covering their heart and then their 
Haddonfield, N. J., Seventh Month 14th.—| forehead with the right hand, and then reso- 


My nephew came for me and brought me to bis | lutely squeezed in among our number, without 
house, where I have a prospect of remaining for | taking any notice of the over-crowded condition 
some weeks, to enjoy the country, and the hope | of the room. Now and then a female form could 







Fifth Mo. 6th.—Am slowly gaining strength. 
Feel at times that flesh and heart are failing. 
Oh, for patience to bear the weariness, the watch- 
ings and physical pain. Was favored with a 
peaceful quiet during the greater part of my 
sickness, But poverty and desertion seem now 
my portion. Holy Father, be pleased, in thy 
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THE FRIEND. 


—_—_—_—_—___________________ _ EE .  ._.}]_________________ qq. 


be seen tripping softly across the court, lifting 
her veil for a moment, and peeping curiously in 
at the visitors. With every fresh arrival the 
coffee was passed around, the new-comer, the 
shaykh, the minstrel, and myself being favored 
with two mouthfuls, while all the others received 
but one. 

It was now about ll p.m. <A cold draught 
was blowing in through the open door, and I sat 
shivering in the circle of my companions. I 
heartily longed for rest, but very few of the 
Arabs seemed disposed to bid good-night to this 
interesting company. The Arab minstrel con- 
sidered it a matter of personal honor to con- 
tribute to the entertainment of the evening 
through his gift of song. He accordingly stepped 
into the middle of the room, and the courteous 
shaykh, on behalf of his friend, asked permission 
to favor the company with a song. The request 
was readily granted, and in a moment my flag- 
ging interest in the scene had revived, 

With a dignified air, the minstrel seated him- 
self on the floor, and took out from the folds of his 
abba a soiled and crumpled little book, on which 
the dingy and half-broken lantern threw a feeble 
light. in a cracked and nasal voice he sang of 
Mansoor, the youthful son of the desert, and the 
beautiful princess whom he loved. It was a 
wonderfully romantic scene in that small room, 
and I witnessed for the first time the power and 
charm which poetry and music possess for those 
uneducated children of the desert. Leaning 
forward, they listened eagerly to the well-known 
tale, their bronzed and rugged faces, with the 
flashing teeth and gleaming eyes, harmonizing 
strangely with the picturesque keffeeye and the 
dark-brown aghal. They seemed to be person- 
ally experiencing all the adventures of the hero 
of the ballad. If Mansoor was successful in his 
suit, they gleefully clapped their hands; if he 
was in danger, they sprang from their seats, and 
with outstretched arm imitated the poising of 
the spear, as though the safety of the Bed'wy- 
chief depended on the accuracy of their aim or 
the force with which they hurled their weapon. 
So they sat and stood and leaped about alter- 
nately, laughing and applauding when fortune 
smiled on Mansoor’s loves, crying with grief and 
rage when he fell, the unsuspecting victim of 
treachery or foul play. 

At last I went to sleep, from sheer exhaustion. 
Midnight was long past when the chief of Zéta 
roused me with a vigorous shaking. He seemed 
much distressed at having completely forgotten 
his Frankish guest under the spell of the old 
song; and now he quickly cleared the room of 
the outsiders that remained, and made a bed 
out of blankets, for his six guests, on the ground. 
The luxury of pillows was unknown in Zéta, 
and the blankets were a good deal too short. 
Nevertheless, I tried to make myself comfort- 
able, stretched half on the bed, half on the 
ground, among my Arab bedfellows, who were 
soon snoring vigorously. But for me there was 
no sleep in store that night. I had hardly 
wrapped myself in my cloak, when the thousand 
inhabitants of the Arabian blankets began to 
make their nocturnal onslaught. It was with 
keen joy that I greeted the first glimmer of 
morning, which put an end to my misery. 

Thanks to the custom of early rising in vogue 
among the Orientals, my host entered the room 
shortly after five o’clock, wakened the other 
guests, and jerked the blankets up rather un- 
ceremoniously. He then poured water over the 
hands and faces of those that desired it. But 
only a few availed themselves of this offer; for 
the Arab, in the country as well as in the desert, 


is rather a dirty fellow, and a firm believer in 
the principle laid down by his forefathers: 
“Allah gave his children water for drinking, 
not for washing.” 

As there were unmistakable signs of a hot day 
out on the steppe, and the fresh morning air had 
a bracing and stimulating effect, I decided to 
make no more demands on the hospitality of the 
generous but poor shaykh, and accordingly pre- 
pared to start before sunrise. During my jour- 
ney through the Lebanon I usually presented 
my host with a small amount of money before 
leaving, and this had always been kindly and 
gratefully accepted. Here I was in the Beqi‘a 
among the fellaheen near the boundary of the 
Syrian-Arabic desert, where the customs of the 
Bed‘ween, who penetrate as far as Hurmul on 
their foraging expeditions, begin to be strictly 
observed. Yet I was well acquainted with the 
fact that even wealthy and prominent fellah- 
tribes of Mesopotamia—such as the Jiburi, 
Ajuari, Aghedaat, allies of the mighty Sham- 
mar Bed‘ween—had accustomed themselves to 
receiving pay for their hospitality. Accord- 
ingly I held a short whispered consultation with 
my mukari and Arabic companion, who in 
similar circumstances had often quickly grasped 
the situation and suggested the right thing. In 
consideration of the poverty of the shaykh, we 
decided to make him a present of a mejeedee* 
to*buy tobacco and coffee for the entertaining 
of his people in Zéta.t The mukdri was to 
hand the fee to him on our departure. 

At last everything was ready. Our horses 
had been saddled, and stood pawing impatiently 
in the courtyard, held by a couple of curious 
Arab boys. I invoked the richest measure of 
Allah’s blessing upon the head of the kind and 
noble shaykh, and then, while apparently busied 
with my saddle-straps, closely watched the effect 
of bakhsheesh. The shaykh suddenly became 
grave, and with a kind but decided gesture, 
pushed back the money which Daheer had of- 
fered him. Our muleteer this time totally mis- 
took the character of the man that stood before 
him, and put him on a level with the khoori of 
‘Aqoora or Dér-el-Ahmar.{ With renewed urg- 
ency, and regardless of the peculiar views of the 
sensitive Arab, he offered the silver a second 
time. A slight tremor passed through the frame 
of the shaykh, who had thus flagrantly been in- 
sulted in the presence of his subjects. He sprang 
from the stone on which he had been squatting, 
and his fearful passion betrayed itself in a wild 
gesture and a convulsive clenching of his fist. 
Drawing himself to his full height, he stood with 
flashing eyes, his patched and ragged abba 
fluttering about his shoulders,—the picture of 
royalty in the garb of a beggar. The excited 
Arabs crowded about their chief, and anxiously 
regarding the actions of this enraged fellah. 
Finally he rang out: “Am ITadog? Do they 
dare to give the Shaykh of Zéta money in return 


* In the Turkish system equal to 20 piastres,— 
about 90 cents. 

+ The shaykh of a tribe is bound to supply his sub- 
jects with tobacco and coffee. I was told this by 
Shaykh Berdi, of the Hamsa tribe, (a subdivision of 
the Affej), and I found this corroborated through my 
personal experience at various times in the huts and 
tents of the Arabs. In return, the subjects are bound 
to stand at their chief’s service, without recompense, 
at any time. 

{ The Maronite preachers (khoori ; plural, khawdrin) 
of the above-mentioned localities of the Lebanon were 
very poor, and had a very limited income. Notwith- 
standing, in both places we were excellently cared for. 
At first they refused the money we offered them. But 
when the offer was repeated,—and they apparently 
expected it,—they gratefully accepted our gift. 


for his hospitality?” At the same time, with a 
scornful glance, he flung the proffered coin at 
the feet of the frightened mukari. 

Our situation was anything but pleasant. | 
quickly made my way to the centre of the throng, 
and explained to the proud Arab that I disap. 
proved and regretted the behavior of my ser. 
vant, and that it was far from me, slightly ac. 
quainted as I was with the customs of the coun- 
try, intentionally to repay his excellent hospi- 
tality with an insult. 

After this occurrence, we could not delay our 
departure another moment. Mounting our 
horses, we rode off in the direction of Homs, the 
shaykh leading the way; for, in spite of the in- 
dignity offered him, he insisted upon personally 
accompanying his guests through the village of 
Zéta. Everywhere threatening faces met us; 
for with lightning rapidity the rumor had spread 
among the Arabs that their chief had been 
openly insulted, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the shaykh, gesticulating with 
both arms, succeeded in quieting his faithful 
followers. About ten minutes’ ride beyond the 
village a small crystal brook marks the boun- 
dary of the chief of Zéta’s territory. Here our 
guide stopped, pointed out the road, murmured 
a last salam, and proudly returned to his home 
without once looking back. 


For “‘ Tur Frienp.” 


The True Christian Communion. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 

Now, if we look back to the happy condition 
that Adam and Eve had before they fell, we 
may see that they held intelligent communion 
with their God. But when they, of their own 


free will and choice, listened to and obeyed the 
countermanding teachings of the evil one, the 
heavenly communion was lost. The Divine life 


and innocency were lost. Their right to the 
tree of life was lost. And their right to the 
garden of Eden and to the Paradise of God, 
was lost. “So He drave out the man, and He 
placed at the east of the garden of Eden, 
Cherubims, and a flaming sword, which turned 
every way, to keep the way of the tree of life;” 
lest man, while yet in his transgressing nature, 
should presame to partake of it and live. For 
Christ, the second Adam, which never fell, is 
the only door of entrance. And it is through 
Hiro alone that spiritual communion and fellow- 
ship are again restored. 

This state of purity and acceptance can never 
be found, only as we submit to pass under the 
crucifying operation of the flaming sword which 
turns every way upon the transgressing nature 
within us; and which is highly figurative of 
cutting off and burning up with unquenchable 
fire, all the old sinful and transgressing nature, 
until we are made new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. Then it is that we have privilege even 
this side the grave, to enter through Him, the 
door, into the Paradise of God; and to hold 
communion with Him as at the beginning. 
And also to partake in more full fruition, of 
the heavenly communion with the just of all 
generations. But until this great change is 
made, from a state of nature to a state of grace 
—from darkness to light—from the power that 
Satan has over us, under the fall, to the power 
of God, we are more or less (according as to 
how much we yield ourselves servants to obey), 
holding communion with him who rules and 
reigns in the hearts of the children of disobe 
dience. Because man, in the first place, pre 
ferred to listen to and to obey the evil one, 
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which brought death and darkness into the 
world. And this death and darkness has passed 
upon all; for we all by nature are the children 
of wrath; and this wrathful nature will remain 
on us all, until it is overcome by the assisting 
grace of Him who came to destroy the works 
of the devil; and to bring in an everlasting 
righteousness into each individual soul. And 
when this is done, and Christ is anointed as the 
Most Holy, ruling and reigning in us, then a 
blessed communion will be restored, and the 
object of our creation be fulfilled. 

Where the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
the love of God—and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit, are lacking, where is the unity of 
the Spirit, which is the bond of peace? 

A destitution or lack of spiritual life, neither 
rhetoric, nor music, nor all the cultivated elo- 
quence of man, can restore or replace. Those 
outward adornings may form a substitute for 
vital religion, that will please the vanity of 
man; but not meet the approbation of immacu- 
late Purity. When weighed in the balance, it 
may be found wanting. Because the blessing 
of the Almighty was not upon it. The love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
were not init. A heavenly stream can never 
be made to flow from an earthly fountain. But 
there is a heavenly fountain which is inex- 
haustible. And there is a heavenly communion 
which the dragon and his angels may fight 
against, but cannot destroy. 

Paul says, in relation to such as have stood 
the fiery trials which have been permitted to 
come upon us, “The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness, with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God ; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God 
and joint heirs, with Christ; if so be that we 
suffer with Him; that we may be also glorified 
together.” How can we know that we are 
children of God, except by an inward commu- 
nion with that “Spirit which searcheth all 
things; yea, the deep things of God?” So, 
brethren, let us dig deeper for the pure stream 
of life. A superficial religion may please, but 
cannot save us. 


(Thus far is from D. H., now in his 85th 
year; but the following is from S. F.) 


When there was silence in Heaven for about 
the “space of half an hour ;’—when the vocal 
tribute of “Holy, Holy, Holy »” and 
the hallelujahs of sanctified spirits, in endless 
felicity, were suspended ;—the worship con- 
tinued, in awful, holy, solemn, inconceivable 
silence! It was a rapturous adoration, too co- 
pious for language to express! A cloud of 
incense, befvre the throne of immaculate Purity 
and love. May our minds be gathered to it; 
let our name or profession in religion be what 
itmay! And may we experience this Divine 
communion of saints; and deeply ponder God’s 
unbounded love, in solemn silence! For there 
is no power of eloquence can sufficiently ac- 
knowledge the obligation and reverence we owe 
his infinite Majesty, who fills heaven and earth 
with his glory and goodness! But let us look 
up unto Him, and wait to be prepared for it; 
for, “They that wait upon the Lord, shall renew 
their strength ;’—wherein we may experience a 
constant advancement from grace to grace — 
until we attain the glorious end proposed by 
this lively, animating salutation (which I wish 
for you as for myself): “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. 
Amen.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Policemen versus Soldiers. 

[During the year 1889, there was some dis- 
cussion as to the boundary line between police- 
men and soldiers, in the columns of the Aus- 
tralian Friend. The following article, from that 
paper, clearly points out some of the differences 
between civil and military government.—Eb. } 


To the Editor of the Australian Friend: 

In answer to thy correspondent H. A., I con- 
tribute a few thoughts respecting that which he 
deems an inconsistency, namely, approving of 
the policeman, whilst so strongly objecting to 
the soldier. 

In the first place, I would say that in the 
occasional use of military methods by the con- 
stabulary, when for the time the policeman 
seems merged into the soldier, we have only an 
instance of a returning natural tendency such 
as we continually meet with in our walk through 
life. If a Christian leaves his own line of 
things, and adopts the methods of the worldly 
man who trusts no higher power than he can 
see, it is then almost impossible to distinguish 
the Christian from the man of the world; yet, 
he who is truly led by the Spirit of God, is en- 
abled to recognize a brother thus led astray by 
the spirit of evil, and, through Divine grace, 
lead him into ways that please God. It is also 
the duty of the servant of God, in the ability 
which God giveth, to make man’s institutions 
become instruments for the elevation of man- 
kind; and those persons who will mark the 
growth of the constabulary as an institution 
altogether apart from militaryism, will, notwith- 
standing some of its present imperfections, see 
great reason to thank God and take courage. 

All must agree, that it was the dawning of a 
brighter day for mankind, when, so far as con- 
cerned management of the nation’s internal 
affairs, the maintenance of order was intrusted 
to a body of men quite apart from military 
control, and liable to be tried for any abuse of 
power before an impartial tribunal, in the same 
way as any other citizen of the state. In this 
there was a distinct advance upon the system 
of militaryism, which acts for itself without ap- 
peal, the strongest and most skilful of the op- 
posing parties gaining the victory; for might, 
and not right, is the principle upon which all 
military contests are decided. It may have 
been that, in the first instance, the weapons and 
regime of the police and military would differ 
very little; but the police officer being under 
the control of advancing public opinion, his 
ordinary weapons became less and less harmful, 
until now the people regard very jealously even 
the cmnlindl ae of the diminutive club.— 
Moreover, we have recently had vividly before 
us, the fact that a free community now strong- 
ly resents the handing over to military rule 
any functions of that power which is controlled 
hy the civil government; showing conclusively 
the popular feeling in regard to the difference 
of the two systems. 

Whilst the majority of the community up- 
hold the military system, and more especially 
whens the military spirit is predominant, it is 
not to be wondered that the constabulary should 
at times adopt military methods. Yet, notwith- 
standing the occasional waves of military ex- 
citement which affect nearly the whole of the 
citizens of the nation—even the very elect— 
every few years gives evidence of a further 
separation of police from military duty. Even 
a casual observer cannot but remark that the 
larger portion of constabulary work is the pre- 
vention of disorders—of standing between the 
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sinner and the actual committal of sin; thus 
not only guarding the community, but saving 
the man from his own wickedness; and this 
thought for the transgressor is further evident 
in the legal enactment respecting the careless 
exposing of merchandise. If the life work of 
many policemen could be published, people 
would marvel at the amount of unobtrusive 
work which is done by the guardian of the 
public peace ; and many a soul has been saved 
from ruin by a calm and patient dealing with 
wrongdoers. This I have been enabled to learn 
by an intimate acquaintance with members of 
the constabulary —and I know of desperate 
men, whom force made only more desperate, 
subdued by the calm, patient and kind demeanor 
of a constable, single-handed. 

Thus, though at the present day the police- 
man sometimes works by military methods, for 
which we have to blame the military feeling 
fostered in the community, the different tenden- 
cies of the two systems is becoming more and 
more marked as the century advances; the one 
crying out for more force, until the nation 
breaks under the burden of its own defence,— 
the other being increasingly leavened with the 
spirit of sympathy for the outcast, and with a 
desire to restore him to his place amongst the 
citizens of the commonwealth. 

lt is our earnest expectation and hope, that 
Christians will, through their consistent lives, so 
influence public opinion, that the two systems 
shall become more and more divergent, even 
until the distinction will be so apparent, that 
no lover of peace will find a narrow dividing 
line to trip over; and that the conquest will be 
carried yet further, till militaryism shall break 
the hearts of nations no longer. Then shall all 
the earth be at rest, and be quiet; they shall 
break forth into singing: “ Thy pomp is brought 
down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols; 
how art thou cut down to the ground which 
didst weaken the nations!” See Isa. xiv. 11, 12. 

The truly Christian idea in respect to police 
duty, must be the help given to the transgres- 
sors themselves; for although, through infirmity 
of spirit, we may at times depend too greatly 
upon the guardianship of the police—yet, well 
we know that, as regards the citizens generally, 
“unless the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain;” and that as regards our- 
selves in particular, our true feeling of security 
must be that expressed by the psalmist: “I 
will both lay me down in peace and sleep, for 
thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 

As to what a member of the Society of 
Friends, or any other Christian, would do in 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, or of immi- 
nent danger, we ought not, for several reasons, 
to query how he would act. In Old Testament 
times we have the injunction: “Trust in the 
Lord with all thy heart, and lean not unto thine 
own understanding; in all thy ways acknowl- 
edge Him, and He will direct thy paths ;” and 
also the promise, “As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be.” Under the New Dispensation, 
our Divine Master, far from allowing us to be 
less under his guidance, tells his followers that, 
when delivered into the hands of those seeking 
their destruction, they should not think before- 
hand what they should speak ; for it would be 
given in that hour what they should speak— 
a tongue and utterance would be given, which 
all their adversaries would not be able either to 
gainsay or resist. It is enough that each of the 
Lord’s servants receives strength in the hour of 
need—the future wisely hidden from his trust- 
ing servants, is safe with Him. Therefore, 
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should his servants be watchful, lest they frus- 
trate his grace by doubting it—the life they 
live in the flesh they live in faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God, who loved them 
and gave himself for them. 

The deliberating how present duty would ul- 
timately affect themselves and the people, was 
the rock upon which the Jewish leaders wrecked 
their nation, even whilst it was being educated 
for the full manifestation of the Divine revela- 
tion. And when He came, who was to redeem 


Israel, the rulers took counsel together :—“ If 


we let this man alone, all men will believe on 
him ; and the Romans will come and take away 
both our place and nation.” Centuries later, 
John Wyclitfe thus bore witness to the preva- 
lence of the same fear of following the lead- 
ings of God’s Holy Spirit: ‘Men of the Gospel, 
by patience and prospect of rest and peace, 
have vanquished through the suffering of death ; 
just as we may do now. But here men of the 
world come and say, that by this-wise, kingdoms 
would be destroyed; but our faith teaches us, 
that, since Christ is our God, kingdoms would 
be established, and their enemies overcome. 
Well indeed I know that men will scorn this 
doctrine; but they who would be martyrs for 
the law of God, will hold thereby.” Centuries 
later still, there were other God-fearing men 
whose earnest care was to walk with God, not 
anxious as to how this manner of life would fit 
in with their surroundings. The good which 
resulted therefrom to the world at large, and to 
the English nation in particular, is now almost 
universally admitted. Concerning these faithful 
men, J. G.-Whittier writes :— 
With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 
And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all, 
He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law; 
The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 


O, Spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way, 
Our faithful fathers knew ; 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 
And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer. 
J. F. M. 


ee 


A sEnsE of fear is a necessary element in the 
character of a dependent being. The man who 
never knows what fear is, knows not what de- 
pendence is; and the man who knows not what 
dependence is, has no appreciation of the right 
relations between himself and God. When, in 
the middle of a summer night, a child is sud- 
denly awakened by a crash of thunder over- 
head, and clings with spasmodic grasp to its 
father, and hides its head close under his shoul- 
der, the child shows its sense of absolute depend- 
ence. It is really no more dependent upon its 
father then than at other times, so far as out- 
ward protection from danger is concerned. But 
its fear and terror have given it a new and 
quickened sense of its dependent relations to 
its father. And it is the expression of that de- 
pendence that comes with grateful sense to the 
father, even while he suffers in sympathy with 
the mental agony of his child. Is it not so in 
our relations to God? The “Fear not” and the 
“Be not afraid,’—are they not invitations to 
show our dependence upon God? It may be 
right to fear, in order that we may not do 
wrong in forgetting our dependent relations as 
earthly children of a heavenly Father.—Sec. 
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SWALLOW SONG. 


BY M. E. M. HATHEWAY. 


Come, swallow! Come, swallow! 
From hill-side and hollow, 
From barn-roof and chimney in flocks hasten forth! 
And flitting together, 
Escape the bleak weather 
That soon will encompass the land of the North. 


The grasses are drying, 
The brown leaves are flying, 
The corn rustles yellow and ripe in the sun; 
In meadow and thicket 
The locust and cricket 
Cry “Summer is over, and autumn begun.” 


No more the bees hover 
Above the sweet clover, 
With honey search ended they rest within doors: 
The season is fleeting, 
Then hie to the meeting, 
And spread your light wings for the warm, Southern 
shores. 


Equipped in new measure, 
For beauty and pleasure, 
Again we shall greet you when spring carols sound ; 
Thus, with coming and going, 
With planting and growing, 
With working and resting the earth moves around. 
—The Independent 
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NOT REWARD, BUT GRACE. 


No crown, no palms for me! 

These are for victors in the fight; but I 
Have been the vanquished one in every field. 
O Saviour! who hast hope for such revealed, 

Low at thy mercy-seat behold me lie. 


Turn not thy face away! 

Deal not in wrath with thine unworthy child! 
Yes, I have sinned, yet there is grace with thee. 
Thou givest mercy, pardon full and free, 

To fallen wanderers on the desert wild. 


No thought of triumph now! 
That dream is over. Rest is all I crave; 
A little peace, after such deadly strife, 
Some leaves of healing from the Tree of Life— 
A glimpse of hope and heaven beyond the grave? 


And for what yet remains 
Of my sad pilgrimage, grant, O my God! 
Meek, humble faith, to suffer and be still; 
Meekly to watch thy hand, to do thy will; 
Humbly to bow beneath thy chastening rod! 


Dark stream of life, rush on 
To the eternal ocean full and fast, 
If only o’er the waves may fly the dove 
Of heavenly peace, and beckon from above, 
To where a pardoned soul shall rest at last. 
' —Translated from the German. 
———————— 1.2 ———_____. 


FREEDOM. 


I would be free! For Freedom is all fair, 
And her strong smile is like the smile of God. 
Her voice rings out like trumpet on the air, 
And men rise up and follow; though the road 
Be all unknown and hard to understand, 
They tread it gladly, holding Freedom’s hand. 


I would be free! The little spark of Heaven 
Let in my soul when life was breathed in me 

Is like a flame, this way and that way driven 
By ever wavering winds, which ceaselessly 

Kindle and blow till all my soul is hot, 

And would consume if liberty were not. 


I would be free! But what is freedom, then? 
For widely various are the shapes she wears 
In different ages and to different men; 
And many titles, many forms she bears— 
Riot and revolution, sword and flame— 
All called in turn by Freedom’s honored name. 


I would be free! Not free to burn and spoil, 

To trample down the weak and smite the strong, 
To seize the larger share of wine and oil, 

And rob the sun my daylight to prolong, 
And rob the night of sleep while others wake— 
Feast on their famine, basely free to take. 


I would be free! Free in a dearer way— 
Free to become all that I may or can; 
To be my best and utmost self each day, 
Not held or bound by any chain of man, 
By dull convention, or by foolish sneer, 
Or love’s mistaken clasp of feeble fear. 


Free to be kind and true and faithful ; free 

To do the happy thing that makes life good, 
To grow as grows the goodly forest-tree. 

By none gainsaid, by none misunderstood, 
To taste life’s freshness with a child’s delight, 
And find new joy in every day and night. 


I would be free! Ah! so may all be free. 

Then shall the world grow sweetest at core and 

sound, 

And, moved in blest and ordered circuit, see 

The bright millennial sun rise fair and round, 
Heaven’s day begin, and Christ, whose service is 
Freedom all perfect, rule the world as his. 

—Susan Coolidge. 


A Day in New Mexico. 


Coming, as I had, from the far East, where 
nature, if seen at all, is viewed from a compa- 
ratively near stand-point, it was a novel expe- 
rience to while away the hours of a sunny day, 
studying mountains apparently near at hand, 
yet miles and miles away. As I glanced, for 
the last time, at the landscape from the car 
windows, I planned to wander across the inter- 
vening plain to at least the base of a beautiful 
range of rocky hills that bounded it in one di- 
rection; but learning soon after that the pro- 
posed goal was twelve miles away, contemplated 
it, as stated, from afar. Probably I did not 
lose much, for, protected from the searching 
sunshine of a New Mexican noontide, it was 
possible to remain delightfully cool and yet 
mark the endless changes on the mountains 
beyond. 

The country here is simply a broad, treeless 
plain, hemmed in, at scattered points, by moun- 
tains. Without these, the hotel would have 
seemed more like a ship at sea, so monotonous 
are these level stretches of almost barren 
ground; but there is endless variety where 
the hills begin. Against the background of 
cloudless, deep blue sky, there is traced the 
most fantastic grouping of tapering points, 
narrow notches, and that chance-accumulation 
of shapeless sculpture one tries in vain to dis- 
entangle. For this reason the outlook never 
becomes monotonous. Fancy is slow to weary 
of playing with such building-blocks ; but when 
she does, it is but a step from form to color, 
and the magnificence of this is only equalled by 
the magnitude of the other. The restless chas 
ing of light and shadow across the rugged hill- 
sides never ceases. What but a moment ago 
were deep, dark gorges, are now sun-lit promi- 
nences, and the outstanding features that held 
our gaze so recently, have now faded from view. 
Later, when the long shadows creep slowly 
across the plain, masses of snowy clouds rest 
upon every peak. The scene is wholly changed. 
Mountains and clouds become as one; a mighty 
barrier, that shuts out the sun. 

And now, what of the intervening plain ?— 
The soil is very like, if not, pulverized lava; 
and that vegetation should exist at all, is mar 
vellous. Yet there are bushes that thickly cover 
the ground; but if we except the few sickly 
cotton-woods that have been planted near the 
dwellings, there are no trees—their place is 
taken by countless windmills. These are no 
addition to the landscape, and are made the 
more hideous from being painted white, and too 
often spotted and splashed with red and blue. 
A green windmill would be far less conspicuous, 
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but this color appears to find little favor with 
the dwellers on this plain. One needs but to 
tarry here for a few days, to learn to love trees, 
and indeed, well nigh every feature of the At- 
Jantic sea-board States. 

Without this beggarly show of vegetation, 
there would be no animal life here worth men- 
tioning ; but as it is, the plain is far from being 
deserted. My attention, on leaving the cars, 
was first called to a few swallows, twittering 
about the railway station; then a dull gray 
king-bird, perched upon the telegraph wires, 
and launched out into the glaring sunshine for 
huge green beetles, that seemed to replace the 
house-flies at home. Then, too, there were ra- 
vens, that flapped lazily over the long rows of 
freight-cars, croaking dismally, and, by their 
presence, adding no charm to the landscape, as 
do the merry, noisy, cunning crows at home. 
Of the two birds, I prefer the latter. The raven 
may figure better in poetry, and its name sounds 
far less harshly upon the ear; but for the pleas- 
ant purpose of recalling days gone by, or as an 
object of study, give me the crow. If the ravens 
at Deming are fair representatives of their race, 
then the crow is, I believe, a brainier bird. 

Strolling about the plain, one other bird at- 
tracted my attention continually, and made the 
place less dreary. It was the black-throated 
sparrow. Although the voice was harsh and 
dry, fitting the arid surroundings, there was an 
assurance in its lame attempts at song that the 
world here was not utterly desolate. I listened 
hour after hour to these cheerful birds, fancying 
there was melody in their attempts at song, and 
wondering why, when their lines had been cast 
in such forbidden places, the gift of a sweet 
voice had not been vouchsafed them. Dves 
the extremely dry atmosphere have to do with 
it?’ Not a sound that I heard had that fulness 
of tone common to the allied utterances at 
home. At the limit of my longest stroll, I 
heard a mountain mocking-bird, as it is mis- 
named in the books, and his was a disappoint- 
ing song. It was the twanging of a harp of a 
single string, and that a loose one. 

Of skunks, lizards, snakes, and creatures of 
that ilk, I heard much, but my stay was too 
brief to encounter any; but of the dreaded 
tarantula, I saw much, and as usual, was disap- 
pointed. One would fancy from what he reads, 
that this huge spider was a veritable fiend incar- 
nate. If so, it must be at seasons only. They 
were not so here and now. During the day, I 
could find no trace of them, and it is said that 
during the dry season they remain in their bur- 
rows or under heavy timber—as the floor of the 
railway platform; but after sundown, many 
made their appearance, and the first impression 
I received was, that no other spider was so very 
timid. They started at approaching footsteps : 
were ever disposed to run when approached, 
and showed fight only when cornered. This 
seemed to me the more strange, as every person 
Imet held them to be very brave, very fierce, 
and very poisonous. I could not verify these 
assertions, although I did not experiment upon 
myself as to the effects of their biting. That 
they can produce a very irritating sore, and the 
venom, when taken up by the circulation, pro- 
duces constitutional effects, is unquestionably 
true; but I do not believe that death ever re- 
sults directly from their bites. Not fearing the 
creatures, [ watched one in particular, to see 
what evidences of intelligence it would exhibit. 
These were not very apparent. It simply real- 
wed that it was a prisoner, and made desperate 
efforts to escape. When teased with a bit of 
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straw or a leaf, it made no attempt to bite, but 
appeared to recognize my finger, although pro- 
tected by a glove, and gave me several vicious 
nips, but could not penetrate an ordinary kid 
glove. I noticed that there was left upon my 
finger a minute drop of yellow, sticky fluid, 
after the first and second attempts to bite, but 
not afterwards ; these two efforts seemingly ex- 
hausting the contents of the poison-sacs. 

No person that I questioned attributed a 
voice to the tarantula, and I failed to demon- 
strate that they could make a faint whizzing 
or whirring sound; but I fancied such was 
the case. On the whole, these huge black 
spiders are disappointing, and would scarcely 
have received the attention that has been given 
them, were they not superlatively ugly, and 
mankind naturally afraid of the whole race of 
Arachnids. 

The twilight is short at Deming; and when 
the sun sinks at last, behind the distant hills, it 
is quickly night. The birds, unlike many a 
robin and thrush at home, have no evening 
song, and silence, were it not for the myriad in- 
sects, would brood over the plain. But the 
crickets are now in their glory, and a sound as 
of rushing waters fills the air. Its volume in- 
creases and diminishes with the fitful breeze 
that rushes by or lazily toys with the stiff shrub- 
bery that dots the plain. And it matters not if 
there be moonlight. Except the insects’ steady 
trill, the world was now at rest; hushed, as in 
deep slumber, albeit the moon over-topped the 
distant hills and flooded the plain with a mel- 
low light that caused every object to stand out 
with startling distinctness. Here was a feature 
unlike our moon-lit fields at home. There, the 
charming indistinctness shrouded every object, 
even when the sky is cloudless—gives the fancy 
full play—and a bush or tree is whatsoever we 
are pleased to think it; but not so here. The 
plain that was bathed in brilliant sunshine 
through the day, is almost as distinct now; and 
even the mountains are not less rugged, and 
every peak pierces the upper air, but with an 
added glory, for upon each there rests, and 
over all there twinkle, millions of glittering 
stars. CHARLES C. ABBorT. 


From “Days of the Son of Man:” 


(BY DANIEL MARSH.) 


The two sisters of Bethany represent two 
phases of Christian character. Both have their 
excellence within certain limits, and both ex- 
hibit defects when the ruling disposition is 
pressed to undue extremes. It should be our 
constant study to combine the calm and con- 
templative devotion of the one with the energy 
and activity of the other. Great energy in ac- 
tion must needs be accompanied with great 
quietness of spirit, or it will soon exhaust itself 
in ineffectual struggles, and’ leave its work half 
done. If we would grow in wisdom and in use- 
fulness, we must cultivate the capacity to listen 
and to learn, as well as to talk »nd to teach. 
There are times when speech and action are 
the first duty, and there are times when silence 
and contemplation are the most excellent vir- 
tues. The tendency of devout men at one 
time was to the extreme of seclusion and silence. 
They hid themselves in caves and mountains, 
and so sought to cast off the corruptions and 
entanglements of the world. The tendency of 
the present day is'to give too much of a bustling 
and business-like aspect to religion, and to ne- 
glect the inner spiritual cultivation, without 
which all outward show of zeal and activity 


rests upon an uncertain foundation. Christ 
wants many ministers in the world ;—some to 
speak, and some to keep silence. And the 
silence is as pleasing to Him as the preaching, 
when it is humbly and thankfully kept for his 
sake. There are times of trial and provocation, 
when it takes the greatest talent to keep still. 
In such cases, the best witness for Jesus is the 
one who says nothing—just because there is 
nothing to be said. Sometimes it requires far 
greater force and decision to sit still and wait, 
than it does to display the most fervid activity. 
The hardest command of the great Captain is 
the one that requires us to keep still and do 
nothing, when our hearts are burning within us 
to rush into the field and fling away our lives 
in desperate conflict. 

Let those who cannot speak well, consider 
that there is great power in silence, when it is 
kept for Jesus’ sake. The Master himself never 
testified more forcibly to the world, than He 
did when He answered his accusers never a 
word. Some are called to suffer pain and loss 
and disappointment,—and it is serving the 
Master well to suffer patiently. Christ wants a 
great many such apostles in the world—not 
twelve, nor seventy—but millions: whose best 
service to Him is to do nothing, and to do it 
well. Christ wants benefactors, whose hearts 
burn within them, to give to the needy, and 
who have nothing to give. Christ wants her- 
alds, eager to proclaim the great salvation, and 
yet only with halting speech and stammering 
tongue. Christ wants pure, meek, much suffer- 
ing lives, that go on their way quietly, and 
never complain. 

Christ wants millions of missionaries, to 
preach the Gospel of purity, and peace, and 
love, by living examples in their own homes. 
Christ calls for multitudes of martyrs, to suffer 
the pains of rack and fire, in sickness and in- 
firmity, and yet live on and find much to be 
thankful for every day. Christ would enlist 
laborers to work hard and long in lowly occu- 
pation, with little to pay and nobody but Him- 
self to praise them. Christ calls for business- 
men to preach the Gospel of righteousness and 
Truth, by living examples in the marts of trade 
and the fields of toil along all the highways, 
and in all the workshops of the world. 


Why Am I Not a Christian ? 


1. Is it because I am afraid of ridicule and 
what others may say of me? 

“ Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me, and 
My words, of him shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed.” 

2. Is it because of the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessing Christians ? 

“Every one of us shall give an account of 
himself to God.” 

3. Is it because I am not willing to give all 
to Christ? 

“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

2. Is it because I am afraid I will not be ac- 
cepted ? 

“Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” 

5. Is it because I fear | am too great a sin- 
ner? 

“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.” 

6. Is it because I am afraid I shall not hold 
out? 

“He that hath begun a good work in you, 
will perform it unto the day of Jesus Christ.” 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Hornbills—Hornbills are very plentiful at 
Aola. I once counted no less than thirty-seven 
feeding in the same tree. They are conspicuous 
objects when on the wing, as, in addition to the 
singular noise made by their flight, the jet black 
color of the wings and body contrasts strongly 
with the great fan-shaped white tail. In the 
male the head and neck is of a golden straw- 
color, so that they can be readily distinguished 
from the female in which the head and neck are 
black, like the body. But the most remarkable 
thing about the bird is its immense beak, like a 
veritable horn. In very old birds it becomes 
chipped and serrated like a saw from continual 
use. Although of great strength and apparently 
of greater weight than the bird can conveniently 
carry, it is in reality, from its beautiful interior 
cellular formation, much lighter than it appears. 

During the breeding season the females are 
rarely seen, as their family duties keep them 
confined to their holes in the trees in which they 
make their nests, All this time the male birds 
keep the females and young plentifully supplied 
with food; nor is the female permitted to leave 
the nest during the period of incubation or un- 
til the young bird is several days old. By this 
time the devoted husband is worn to a skeleton. 
The females continue to feed the young for many 
months. 

I have seen them feeding birds that were to 
all appearance full grown, and only to be known 
as young birds by the beak, which had not yet 
the rugosities on the top that it eventually as- 
sumes in old birds. 

The natives once brought me a young one 
alive, which I kept for over three months. Its 
appetite was most voracious. The amount of 
boiled yam it could eat was almost incredible. 
It would sit on its perch with its huge beak 
wide open while I tossed lumps of yam down 
its throat until it was positively filled up. Un- 
fortunately it was drowned during bad weather 
on the voyage to Sydney.—C. M. Woodford, in 
Solomon Islands. 


Union of Trees.—While surveying recently, 
near Merchantville, N. J., I saw two white oak 
trees, from two to three feet in diameter and 
near three feet apart at the base, that have 
grown together about eight feet from the ground, 
forming a single perfect body, larger in diam- 


eter than both bodies below the union. A high 
rail fence passes through the opening. — E. 
Stokes. 

The Flight of Birds and Insects.—Few ques- 
tions in natural history are so fascinating as that 


which concerns the power and speed of flight of 


birds and insects, and none yields more start- 
ling results. Of all British birds none is so 
beautiful or so secluded in its habits as the king- 
fisher. Its low arrow-like flight, as it darts like 
a strip of azure, green, and gold, is familiar to 
every angler. He hears it far down stream ; it 
comes under the old ivied bridge, passes like a 
flash and is gone —how quickly—a correspondent 
has been fortunate enough to find out, or at least 
approximately. He was travelling on the Great 
Western Railway, which between Pangbourne 
and Reading runs parallel with and close to the 
Thames. As the train approached the river, a 
kingfisher started from the bank and flew along 
the river for nearly a mile. George Rooper 
watched it the whole distance, and its relative 
position with the window never varied a yard, 
the bird flying at exactly the same pace at 
which the train travelled, and which the ob- 
server had just previously ascertained to be 


fifty-five miles an hour. This is about half the 
speed at which the eider duck flies, as, when 
fairly on the wing, it makes upward of 120 
miles an hour. The rapidity with which all 
birds of the plover kind fly is well known, and 
golden plover have been seen midway between 
Hawaii and the mainland. An officer in Don- 
ald Currie’s line recently brought home with 
him a specimen of the St. Helen, a wax-bill 
which he caught when on watch on the bridge 
of the Grantully Castle. At the time the near- 
est land was distant 1,000 miles, and the captive 
was so distressed that it allowed the officer to 
capture it. 

The power of pigeons on the wing is prover- 
bial. In 1850, on the 6th of October, Sir John 
Ross despatched a pair of.young pigeons from 
Assistance Bay, a little west of Wellington 
Sound, and on the 13th of October a pigeon 
made its appearance at the dovecote in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, from whence Sir John had the two 
pairs he took out. The distance direct between 
the two places, is 2000 miles. An instance is 
on record of a pigeon flying twenty-three miles 
in eleven minutes; and another flew from Rouen 
to Ghent—150 miles—in an hour and a half. 
An interesting incident of flight is that of a 
pigeon which, in 1845, fell wounded and ex- 
hausted at Vauxhall Station, then the terminus 
of the Southwestern Railway. It bore a mes- 
sage to the effect that it was one of the three 
despatched to the Duke of Wellington from 
Ichaboe Island, 2,000 miles away. The message 
was immediately sent on to his Grace, and by 
him acknowledged. In a pigeon competition 
some years ago, the winning bird flew from 
Ventnor to Manchester—208 miles—at the rate 
uf fifty-five miles an hour. The following is 
still more interesting, as it entailed a race be- 
tween birds and insects. A pigeon fancier of 
Hamme, in Westphalia, made a wager that a 
dozen bees liberated three miles from their hive 
would reach it in better time than a dozen pig- 
eons would reach their cote from the same 
distance. The competitors were given wing 
at Rhynhern, a village nearly a league from 
Hamme, and the first bee finished a quarter of 
a minute in advance of the first pigeon; three 
other bees reached the goal before the second 
pigeon; the main body of both detachments 
finished almost simultaneously an instant or 
two later. The bees, too, may be said to have 
been handicapped in the race, having been 
rolled in flour before starting, for purposes of 
identification. 

Birds of prey, with their scythe-like sweep of 
wing, are not less remarkable for swiftness than 
long-sustained flight. Many of the falcons at- 
tain to a hundred and fifty miles an hour; 
while a peregrine which belonged to Henry 
IV. of France, escaped from Fontainebleau, 
and in twenty-four hours after was found at 
Malta, a distance of not less than 1,530 miles— 
a velocity of nearly sixty-seven miles ‘an hour, 
supposing the falcon to have been unceasingly 
on the wing. But such birds never fly by 
night, and allowing the day to be at the longest, 
its flight was perhaps equal to seventy-five 
miles an hour. The best speed of a railway 
train is only a little more than half the velocity 
of the golden eagle, the flight of which often 
attains to the rate of 140 miles an hour. Of all 
birds, the condor mounts the highest into the 
atmosphere. Humboldt describes the flight of 
this bird in the Andes to be at least 20,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Upon one occasion 
a falcon was observed to cut a snipe in two, 
with such strength and speed did it strike down 
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upon its prey. Sparrow hawks and merling 
have not unfrequeutly been known to crash 
through thick plate-glass windows in pursuit of 
prey or at caged birds. Swallows were lon 
supposed to be the fastest birds that fly; but 
this is by no means the case. They attain to 
an immense speed in their rushes, but are 
among the most fatiguable of birds. There is g 
well-authenticated instance of a swallow having 
flown twenty milesin thirteen minutes. Thespeed 
of a swallow flying straight and swift is about 
ninety-two miles an hour; its ordinary course 
sixty miles. The swift easily attains to 200 
miles, and seems quite tireless on the wing. 
The Hobby falcon, which is a summer migrant 
to Britain, hawks for dragon flies—among the 
swiftest of insects—which it seizes with the foot 
and devours in the air. It also kills swifts, 
larks, doves, and (in Bulgaria) more rarely, 
bee-birds. 

Leeuwenhoek relates an exciting chase, which 
he beheld in a menagerie about 100 feet long, 
between a swallow and a dragon fly (Morella), 
The insect flew with incredible speed and 
wheeled with such address that the swallow, 
notwithstanding its utmost efforts, completely 
failed to overtake and capture it. Chabrier 
states that the male of the silkworm moth 
travels upwards of one hundred miles a day, 
and it has been computed that the common 
house fly, in ordinary flight, makes 600 strokes 
per second, and advances twenty-five feet; but 
the rate of speed, if the insect be alarmed, may 
be increased six or seven fold, so that under 
certain circumstances it can outstrip the fleetest 
race-horse. Every one, when riding on a warm 
summer day, must have been struck with the 
crowd of flies which buzz about his horse's 
ears, even when the animal is urged to its fustest 
pace, and it is no uncommon thing to see a bee 
or wasp endeavoring to get in at the window of 
a railway train in full motion. If a small insect 
like a fly can outstrip a race-horse, an insect 
as large as a horse would travel very much 
faster than a cannon ball. 

Of all birds the albatross has, perhaps, the 
most extended powers of flight. It has been 
known to follow a vessel for several successive 
days without once touching the water, except 
to pick out food, and even then it does not set- 
tle. In describing the flight of this bird from 
personal observation, Capt. Hutton writes as 
follows: “The flight of the albatross is truly 
majestic, as with outstretched, motionless wings 
he sails over the surface of the sea—now rising 
high in the air, now with a bold sweep and 
wings inclined at an angle with the horizon, 
descending until the tip of the lower one all 
but touches the crests of the waves as he skims 
over them. I have sometimes watched narrowly 
one of these birds sailing and wheeling about 
in all directions for more than an hour without 
seeing the slightest movement of the wings, and 
have never witnessed anything to equal the ease 
and grace of this bird as he sweeps past, often 
within a few yards—every part of his body 
perfectly motionless except the head and eye, 
which turn slowly and seem to take notice of 
everything. ‘Tranquil its spirit seemed and 
floated slow. Even in its very motion there 
was rest.’””—St. James’ Gazette (London). 


Items. 


An Italian Nunnery.—In the City of Naples, 
there is a convent which has been closed to out 
siders for the space of four centuries. It has been 
known as the nunnery of the “ Buried Alive.” No 
one who passed within its gates ever returned. 
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some in another, of philanthropic service—yet 
we cannot expect but that there will be a con- 
tinual succession of these evils, until there is a 
more general willingness wrought in mankind 
to submit themselves to the Lord’s restraining 
and directing power. He who labors to bring 
men into a conformity with the Divine will, 
labors most effectually to remove those evils that 
flow from disobedience to his commands. The 
main root of poverty and want and misery, is 
moral, far more than civil or political. 

Very beautifully does the poet Cowper de- 
scribe the effects of the government of Christ : 


“ Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 

And clothe all climes with beauty. 
In the heart 

No passion touches a discordant string, 
But all is harmony and love. 
One song employs all nations; and all ery, 
‘Worthy the Lamb, for He was slain for us,’ 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States—The total population of the coun- 
try, including Indians, &c., will reach 63,000,000. Al- 
ready the Census Office has actually returned in round 
figures 315,000 Indians and whites in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. These, with the population of Alaska, which 
Special Agent Petroff estimates at 38,000, will bring 
up the total population of the country to 63,000,000, a 
numerical gain of 13,000,000 for the decade. 

The House Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic 
on the 13th instant, agreed to report formally a bill to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of spirituous and 
intoxicating liquors in the District of Columbia, except 
for medicinal, mechanical and scientific purposes. The 
act to take effect Eleventh Month Ist, 1891. There 
was only one vote against the bill recorded, although 
three or four of the members of the committee were 
absent. 

Speaking of what is known as the “ Force Bill,” 
now being discussed in the U.S. Senate, the Evening 
Telegraph of this city says, in the event of its becoming 
a law: “ All election officers, or all officers of Federal 
elections, will be appointed directly or indirectly from 
Washington by Federal authority, and they will hold 
their appointment for life. If they are dishonest, and 
they are rather more likely than not to be, holding 
office under such an infamous law, they cannot be re- 
moved by the voters; they hold their places for life 
in despite of the voters. They become a great partisan 
machine. multitudinous in numbers, enormously costly, 
and exercising the most arbitrary powers, of which 
the people cannot deprive them ” 

Indian police arrested Sitting Bull at his camp, 40 
miles from Standing Rock, North Dakota, on the 
morning of the 15th instant. His followers attempted 
his rescue, and fighting began. Four policemen were 
killed and three wounded. Eight Indians were killed, 
including Sitting Bull and his son. Crow Foot, and 
several others were wounded. The police were sur- 
rounded for some time, but maintained their ground 
until relieved by the United States troops, who now 
have possession of Sitting Bull’s camp, with all women, 
children and property. Sitting Bull’s followers, num- 
bering about 100, deserted their families and fled west 
up the Grand River. 

The New York Press has a despatch from San Fran- 
cisco, intimating that the Arkell exploring expedition 
in Alaska has possibly been lost. A two months’ old 
letter from one of the party has been received at San 
Francisco so much belated that the party is known to 
be snow bound. 

It was announced in Chicago last week that all the 
syndicate brewers of that city had decided to cease 
advancing money tosaloon keepers to procure licenses. 
It is thought that in consequence of this about 1600 
saloons will be closed at the first of the year. 

The original package case against ex-Postmaster 
Davis, of Somerset, Massachusetts, was tried on the 
13th inst. The evidence went to show that Davis sold 
his beer and liquors bottled and corked, claiming all 
to be original packages, but the Court found him guilty 
of maintaining a liquor nuisance. 

In Pierre, South Dakota, on the 13th instant, the 
whole police force was called out to raid all the ori- 
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ginal package saloons, and arrest their keepers. All 
the latter were placed under bonds to appear at court. 

The third party movement which originated at the 
recent Farmers’ Alliance Convention, in Ocala, Florida, 
has taken definite form, and a call has been issued, 
signed by persons from 17 States, for a conference, in 
Cincinnati, on Second Month 238d, 1891. 

In 12 counties of Nebraska there are 10,000 families 
in actual need of assistance. 

The operation of grafting the bone of a dog’s leg to 
that of a boy in the New York Charity Hospital is 
successfully completed, and boy and dog were cut 
apart. Both are reported to be doing well. 

On Second-day last week, the 15th instant, silver 
that had been quoted on Seventh-day the 13th at $1.05, 
advanced to $1.10 per ounce. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 405, which 
is 19 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number of the deceased, 209 were 
males and 196 females: 58 died of consumption ; 38 
of diseases of the heart; 34 of pneumonia ; 22 of diph- 
theria; 18 of typhoid fever; 18 of convulsions; 16 of 
old age; 16 of bronchitis; 15 of apoplexy; 12 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 11 of cancer 
and 10 of croup. 

Markets, &e.—U.S8. 4}’s, 1033 ; 4’s, reg. 121}; coupon, 
1224; currency 6’s, 111 a 112. 

Corron.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 
9 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 
Frep.—Winter bran, in bulk, quoted at $22.50 a 
$23; spring bran, do., in bulk, at $20 a $20.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; do. do., extras, $3.75 a $4.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.10 a $4.40; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a 
$5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.35 a $4.75; do. straight, 
$4.85 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.35; do. do., 
favorite brands, higher. Rye flour was quiet but 
steady, at $4.30 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
Buckwheat flour was quiet, with moderate offerings, 
at $2.15 to $2.35 per 100 pounds for new. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 984 a 99} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 58% a 58% cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 514 a 51} ets. 

Brrr Catrie.—Christmas show steers, 5} a7 cts. ; 
extra, 54 a 5} cts.; good, 43 a 5 cts.; medium, 43 a 48 
cts.; fair, 4a 4} cts.; common, 3) a3} cts.; culls, 3 a3} 
cts. ; fat cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

SHEeEP.—Extra 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 44 a 43 cts.; common, 4 a 4} ets.; culls, 3 a 
33 cts.; lambs, 4} a 6} ets. 

Hoas, 4 a 64 cts. for good Western, and 5 a 5} cts. 
for all other grades. 

Foreign.—During the past week, C. S. Parnell, 
the disgraced leader of a faction of the Irish Nation- 
alists, has seized the office of United Ireland—Parnell, 
armed with a crowbar, assisting the rabble who ac- 
companied him, in forcibly entering the building. 
He appointed a new editor, and as a result, both par- 
ties have been squabbling for possession; and two 
“ United Irelands” have appeared, of the same date, 
and advocating contrary views. Parnell has visited 
various places in Ireland and addressed his hearers. 
The people of Ireland are thoroughly divided ; and 
while some applaud, others receive him with every 
mark of disapprobation. Since the Irish Catholic 
Bishops have moved their flocks against him, as an 
immoral man, Parnell’s following has become much 
weakened. 

W. E. Gladstone, on the 11th instant. left London 
on his way to his home at Hawarden. Upon arriving 
at Redford depot, he addressed a meeting of 2000 
persons. He said, that he had anticipated that the 
Irish members of Parliament, by their spontaneous 
action, would settle the present difficulty in the Irish 
question. The continuance of C. S. Parnell in the 
leadership would be fatal to Home Rule in England, 
Scotland and Wales. Parnell was no longer the leader 
of the Irish Nationalists, who had separated themselves 
from him. He (Gladstone) admitted that the Irish 
party ought to be independent, and that the consider- 
ation and settlement of this question ought to be left 
to them, but there was something beyond all consider- 
ation in Irish politics, namely, the great cause of Lib- 
eralism in England, Ireland and Scotland. 

“Since Parliament rose on Tuesday,” the Tribune's 
London correspondent says, “ the clubs have been full 
of rumors of the possible reconstruction of the Min- 
istry. ‘ihe ground for these statements is found in 
the consideration that, if Lord Salisbury intends to 
remain in power the full period of the present Parlia- 
ment, this is a suitable time for recasting the offices. 
No hotly disputed question is just now under discus- 


sion. The Opposition is divided. The family poligy 
of the Liberal alliance with the Irish is serions| 
threatened ;—and these conditions make the present 
a suitable moment for changes, if any are contem. 
plated. They certainly seem inevitable, if there ig 
not soon to be a general election. It is curious to 
note, amid these rumors, that nothing is said about the 
probability that the Unionist leaders will be invited 
or will desire to enter the Cabinet.” 

The Spanish Government has officially recognized 
the Brazilian Republic. 

Many medical men who came to Berlin from abroad 
to study the Koch treatment, are leaving with their 
hopes of its success abated. Some specialists continue 
their demonstrations of its treatment, but the others 
have ceased to offer inquirers former facilities. Prof. 
Bergmann, upon concluding his demonstrations, an- 
nounced that he had made injections in 200 cases, but 
would not pronounce definitely upon the results or 
the method of the treatment, until a year had elapsed, 
Nevertheless, he reaffirmed his belief in the value of 
the remedy. 

The census of Berlin, just completed, shows that 
the city has a population of 1,574,485. 

The Czar has issued an edict forbidding the employ- 
ment of Austrian workmen in Russia. 

The St. Petersburg Novoe Vremya protests against 
English or other foreign interference in regard to the 
treatment of Jews in Russia, and says: “The meet- 
ing in London will not advance the cause of the Jews 
one step. At the bottom of the movement is the 
fear of the English of an invasion of their own coun- 
try by the Jews, who might deprive the poor of their 
bread, and enter into competition with the rich, as 
well. It is not religious intolerance that prompts the 
measure relative to the Jews in Russia, where their 
synagogues stand proudly by the side of Christian 
churches; it is the absolute necessity for saving the 
rural populace from being drained of their resources 
by the Jews, who have already ruined the peasants in 
Galicia, Roumania, and Pomerania. Russia will save 
the Jews themselves from popular retribution. She 
does not assume a false liberalism, but acts openly ia 
protecting the prosperity of the nation. If the whole 
of Europe should attempt to force a distasteful policy 
upon Russia, she is in a position successfully to defend 
her independence.” 

Word is received from Nicaragua, that a new dis- 
ease has appeared there, and has caused several 
deaths. The victims are seized with severe pains in 
the stomach, which incapacitates them. The pain is 
followed by dysentery, and if prompt measures are 
not taken, the sufferer dies within four hours. Dr. 
Espenosa, of that place, considers the disease a pre- 
cursor of cholera. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Twelfth St., 
Philadelphia, 29th of Tenth Month, 1890, Joun W. 
Foster, of Westerly, R. L., to MrkA WiIcKERSHAM, of 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


NOTICES. 


A young woman Friend with experience, wishes a 
position as companion or care-taker in a Friend's 
family. Apply at the Office of THe FRIEND. 


Racue M. Tomson is glad to undertake copying 
with the typewriter or by hand, in her spare time, and 
will give prompt attention to any work which my be 
entrusted to her. 

Address 1400 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


The Managers of the Howarp Institution, 1612 
Poplar Street, desire to inform their patrons and 
friends, that they propose making washing a specialty, 
having excellent facilities for drying. Clothes sent 
for and promptly returned.—Charges moderate. 


Frrenps’ Carp CALENDAR.—The Card Calendar for 
1891, published by the ‘Pract Association of Friends, 
is now on sale at the Book Store, 304 Arch St. Price 
5 cents. Sent by mail for 10 cents. 


Westrown Boarpinc Scnoon.—The stage will 
connect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 

J.G. WruraMs, Sup’t. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





